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SHOPPING: 

“WOU are the very person I was 

wishing for,” exclaimed Lady 
Marv, on my entering her taste- 
‘land elegant Boudoir, with an 
aditiop Of Metastazio in my hand, 
which [ had promised to get for her. 
«| want you to accompany me In 
shopping ; and there are few peo- 
ple that are worthy of such av of- 
fice, for your very young men con- 
sider it as a bore to be confined in 
anvway, and your very old gen- 
t:man have not patience to endure 
so much restraint, nor to witness 
the little caprices of a woman’s 
chuce—to see her fancy different 
things, yet change her mind after 
a.” T assured her Ladyship that 
I was at her service; she in conse- 
quence ordered her Landau Vis- 
a-Visto the door (the morning be- 
ing delightful 5) and we were about 
‘0 start, whem the Dean’s wife, La- 
ly Eleanore, paid her a morning 
Visit. She could not be denied, 
lor she was looking over her viran- 
da when the carriage drove up to 
te door. 

Inever saw her look more be- 
‘ming. Figure to yourself, gen- 
“@ reader, a very lovely woman 
“egantly dressed, surrounded with 
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roses and other fragrant produc- 
tions of Flora, smiling like a se- 
raph, and showing two rows of the 
finest pearls, encircled by rub 
lips. Ireally felt proud of my of- 
lice of accompanying her: nor was 
her confidence in my friendship. 
age and experience, lost upon me, 
A young man would have surren- 
dered his heart upon the occa- 
sion; an old one could only feel a 
kindly glow, at contemplating such 
a blaze of charms. Love, like 
wine, inflames and _intoxicates 
youth; whilst its moderated en- 
joyment warms and solaces old age. 
Lady Eleanore now entered the 
apartment. She perceived that 
Lady Mary was going out, and 
made her visit very short. She 
came to’ request the former to give 
a young lady, arrived from the 
country, a seat in her box at the 
opera, and to petition in favour of 
an officer’s widow under peculiar 
circumstances of distress. Lady 
Mary granted both requests, and 
was so meved by the eloquence of 
Lady Eleanore in behalf of the wi- 
dow, that she accompanied a most 
generous donation by a tear of pity, 
which trembled like a diamond inher 


eye, and reflected Ber beauties with 
20 
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tenfold lustre. ‘Sheis too good, 
too susceptible, too tender-hearted 
for the E.xrquisite,* said I to my- 
self: she will be thrown away.’ 
During Lady Eleanore’s short 
stay, I remarked a quality in 
her, very rare amongst modern la- 
dies, and very becoming \ the wife 
of a Divine, namely, real, genuine 
charity, in its most delicate kind, 
and in its noblest form: I mean 
that charity which judges mildly 
of humanity, is prone to praise, 
warm in panegyrick, backward or 
slow to blame, silent in the midst of 
slander, and apologetical for the 
failings of others. She is the only 
woman of my acquaintance who 
ossesses this treasure of the mind. 
The extravagant and ruined La- 
dy Rackrent was named: shi piti- 
od her embarrassment, because she 
knew that she had a good heart, 
that she had done generous things, 
and was profuse from want of or- 
der, but not from want of principle. 
Mrs. Mirabel’s dreadful temper 
was next made the subject-matter 
of conversation : she regretted 
extremely that so worthy a wo- 
man should have so little control 
over herself, but a variety of mis- 
fortunes and bad health had ren- 
dered her temper rather uneven, 
and she suffered so much from it 
herself that she became rather an 
object of compassion than of re- 
sentment. ‘The newspaper, lying 
on the table, contained Lady Light- 
foot’s faux pas and elopement ; 
both were mentioned: she turned 
the conversation, and only observ- 
ed, that she knew her at a very 
early age, that her heart and her 
disposition were admirable, and that 
it was so painful toher not to 
think well of her, that she could 
not bear the subject. 
What a contrast to Mrs. Mar- 
vellous, and to hosts of male and 





* See a former Number— Literary Ga- 
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female gossips! slander is the food 
of their idle hours, the seasoning 
of their conversation. Their breath, 
like a blight in the midst of sum. 
mer, withers every thing which it 
touches; whilst Lady Eleanore’s, 
like the bland breeze of a salubri. 
ous clime, revivifies and refreshes, 
She soon took leave, and we pro- 
ceeded on our shopping expedition, 
“ Now let me see what want,” 
said Lady Mary. “I must go te 
my lace merchant in Bruton Street, 
to Dyde and Scribe’s in Pal! Mall, 
to my jeweller in Bond Street, to 
Dover Street, to Colburn’s Libra. 
ah and toa nursery garden in the 
ing’s Road. I want my diamond 
croce mended, a new parasol, 3 
dress altered, and to see some ar. 
rivals from Paris in the way of now- 
reautésin dress, I must purchase 
sume flowering-shrabs for my dé. 
jeuné, and must call an the man 
who chalks my floors, then at Smyth 
the perfumer’s, and to get ihe last 
new novel. We calculated, as we 
went along, that her féte would 
cost about two hundred pounds, 
(which put us in mind of calling at 
Gunter’s, in Berkley Square), and 
that her lace dress would come to 
about three hundred. No wonder 
that women of fashion are in difi- 
culties and in debt! But Lads 
Mary’s fortune is very considera: 
ble. She showed me, however, 
dress of Mrs. Vain’s, which wa: to 
cost upwards of three hundred gu- 
neas, although her husband ha 
barely fifteen hundred a year, up 
which he lives in one winter: bu! 
ladies must emulate each othe 
and people of the same circle mus! 
dress in the same style. How ba! 
our women of fashion’s dres* 
makers’ and miliners’ bills are p@'¢ 
is wonderful, although many % 
them have more ways and meal 
than our minister of finance: — 
We now come to shoppin: 
There are three descriptions of ¥* 
sitors of shops, those of neces!’ 
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these who go there from habit and 
fashion, and those who make these 
morning calls from deseuvrement 
and for the purpose of killing 
time. ‘The last two classes are by 
far the most numerous; and he 
who has the misfortune to accom- 
pany them in their shopping circle 
through the west end of the town, 
must make up his mind to “—_ 
waiting, and to seeinga thousan 

articles displayed, handled, looked 
at, commented upon, and returned 
to their drawers and shelves. 

The beau in waiting must also 
be prepared for listening to the 
flippancy of those impertinents 
—half men and half miliners, half 
slaves and half fops, who babble 
about fashions, dresses, becoming 
colours, style and town taste,—who 
exhibit a ** beautiful summer arti- 
cle,” or “a splendid winter wear,” 
—who chatter like magpies and 
cheat like —who are as ob- 
trusive as a morning dunn, and 
who deceive like tooth-drawers. 
These men-monkies have names at 
command, and assure you that such 
a Duchess and such a Countess 
have just bought a piece of the same 
stuff, that it is all the rage, and 
that nothing else is asked for by 
people of quality ; that these arti- 
ficial flowers are better executed 
than any thing of the kind they ever 
saw; and that sucha pattern is 
just arrived from France, which ha- 
ving in reality lain for a consider- 
ble time in their stock, they are 
anxious to bring into vogue, or ra- 
ther to get it off by procuring a ti- 
tled lady or a beautiful womap © 
wear it. 

The gentleman must als- 5€ pre- 
pared for the disgust 0” observing 
these counter beaux fwce their mer- 
chandise on customers 2 genni 
youth, extravagance and inexperi- 
ence, to ineonrenience themselves, 
their parents, or husbands, by buy- 
Mg many useless things, and by 
ranning up bills which meet them 
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at an after period in a gigantick and 
frightful form, which foment varian- 
ces, create disputes, and often lay 
the foundation of ruin. 

If the female idler or habitual 
shopper purchase many things, you 
will have to regret her being taken 
in. If she examine a whole mag- 
azin de mode or agallery of fash 
ion, occupy half a dozen attend- 
ants in running about for her, change 
her mind a dozen times, and abuse 
a score of articles, then turn upon 
her heel with a proud toss of the 
head and say “Ill call again,” 
leaving blank countenances and tri- 
ed patience, and thus quit the shop, 
you feel ashamed for her, lament 
the loss of time to yourself, and the 
hoax thus practised upon the ex- 
pecting disappointed tradesman. 
“ Mais il sait se venger,” as the 
Frenchman says. 

The tradesman at the west-end 
of the town is used to this ; and 
he loads Lady Barbara’s carriage 
with a gross of extravagancies, and 
swells the nobob’s wife’s account, 
in order to pay for his time and 
for his trouble. I actually caught 
two linen-draper’s puppies wnk- 
ing at each other, as the master 
of the shop put a cargo 2! unneces- 
saries and a pet pug ‘ogether into 


Lady Lavish’s c»Tlage = as much 
as to say “ Pas not he madea 


prime morn“ of it, and prevailed 
upon her © take off a fine lot >” 
The< are however, other dan- 
gers More serious than these to 
e-counter, in shopping with a lady. 
if there be a partiality towards, her 
inclination suggests some presents 
the trouble she has given, or the 
saucy impertinences of Mr. Calico, 
induce you to purchase something 
which you do not want, and per- 
haps, to spend money which you 
actually do want; and ladies there 
are who give youa pretty broad 
hint that a present would not be 
unwelcome, and who after admir- 
ing an article, lay it down with the 


~ 
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sweetest composure of resignation, 
and, looking most fascinatingly, 
shake their head, and observe that 
they cannot afford to purchase it 
just now! 

These various motives for shop- 
ping combine to draw crowds to the 
fashionable tradesman’s warehous- 
es. Some of the gay shops, to 
which I went with Lady Mary, 
were crowded like a fair. Groups 
of ladies were rye with the ut- 
most volubility ; and it was diffi- 
cult to pierce through the rows and 
ranks of beauty and ton. The 
staircases up to the show-rooms 
were thronged with customers ; 
and a battalion of tall footmen with 
their long canes were drawn up at 
the shop door—those appendages 
and followers of rank, whose idle 
Services would be better employed 
in tilling the ground, and in serv- 
ing their country by land or by 
sea. instead of gossiping and back- 
biting their saiglarters. and consum- 
ing the pauper’s bread. ‘hese 
well-proportioned livery-laced in- 
cumbrances are quite awful at a 
shop door, and frequently prevent 
the modest customer from enter- 
ing the house ; but the west-end of 
the town vadesmen are all upon 
the great scae, and only calcu- 
late upon the CU»op of the rich or 
extravagant. 

Another magnet dravino the vo- 
taries of fashion to these t-,ament- 
al magazines, is to meet acyaint- 
ances, nay even to make the .». 
orous appointment. Otherwise ma 


ny a comely well-dressed youth 


would not be seen vaulting from his 
horse at the entrance to the shop, 
and gIving him to his groom to hold, 
or drawing up his curricle at 
these doors, in order to squeeze 
the hand of some gallant wife in 
high life, to get a peep ata cele- 
brated beauty, to slip the sweetly 
perfumed biltet-dour into the fair 
hand of his intended, to enquire 
if her Ladyship will be at the 
masquerade, or when he might call 
on the mistress of his heart. Such 
is the multitude of carriages, such 
the crowded cavalcade, so numer- 
ous the liveried attendants, at some 
of these warehouses, that the scene 
appears like the assemblage at a 
Court: day or Levee. 

I hal, however, none of these 
disadvantages to encounter in the 
round with Lady Mary. t had only 
to observe a little extravagance on 
her part, general popularity acquir- 
ed by her manners, and an immen- 
sity of admiration from swarms of 
beau-monde butterflies. who levelled 
their glasses, and peeped into the 
shops to which she went, or dangled 
about her carriage as she descend- 
ed, or dated wy arm in ascend- 
ing to this gay equippage. Her 
agreeable conversation shortened 
the morning’s apparent duration ; 
and my own stock of patience and 
love of observation made ime un- 
conscious that it was five o’clock, 
when she set me down at home, and 
left at leisure to jot down the re- 
marks of the moment for a paper by 

Tue Hermit in Lonpon. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, for by, 4333, ; 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, AND THE EMPERULQ CHARLEMAGNE. 


(Concluded from page 291.) 


N 806, Charlemagne caused (for divided his dominions among his 
he could not write) a will to be three sons; and what is very singu- 
made, and signed by all the French lar, he, in this testament, left to his 


nobility and the Pope, in which he people the 





liberty, after these 
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Princes’ deaths, of choosing their 
own sovereign, provided he were of 
the blood royal. 

In 1097 and 1101, the Emperour 
Henry }V. made to the Assembly of 
States, at Aix, a pathetick speech on 
the rebellion of his eldest son, Con- 
rad, and engaged them to transfer 
his right of succession to his young- 
er brother, Henry. This prince. in 
consequence, bound himself to for- 
bear, during the life-time of his fa- 
ther, from ever doing any thing 
against his authority, or interfering 
in the affairs of his government, 
whether in the empire, the Duchy of 
Franconia, or the hereditary domi- 
nions of his house. But as Conrad 
was seduced by the wily caresses of 
the celebrated Countess Matilda to 
forfeit his oath of allegiance to his 
father and his king, so was Henry 
tempted by ambition todo the same. 
When this rebellion took place, the 
Emperour was under the excommu- 
nication of the Pope, Pascal II. who 
absolved young Henry from his oaths 
of never undertaking any thing 
against the authority and interest of 
his father. ‘That father endeavour- 
ed to recal him to his duty by the 
inost touching remonstrances; but 
they made no impression on his un- 
natural son, who merely answered, 
that he could neither consider a per- 
son who was excommunicated as a 
father nora sovereign. In a con- 
ference which afterwards took place 
between them, the son agreed to 
submit to his king, and to obtain for 
him the Pope’s absolution ; on which 
the Emperour disbanded his troops 
when his treacherous son arrested 
him at Ingleheim, and after despoil- 
ing him of all his royal insignia, 
forced him to™renounce all right to 
the empire. This.miserable father 
made many attempts to regain it, 
but after some few successes his 
army was finally beaten by that of 
his son. In this extremity, he sup- 
plicated the Bishop of Spires to give 
him a prebendal stall in his cathe- 


dral, representing to him that, hav- 
ing studied, he was adequate to 
filling the office of lecturer. or that, 
as he had a good voice, he might 
perform as a sub-chanter, if he 
would allow him; but even these 
humble requests were refused: and 
thus abandoned hy all the world. he 
died in great distress at Liege, after 
having sent to his son his sword and 
his crown. At Liegehe was buried, 
but even there he was not allowed 
to rest, for the Pope’s en-nity follow- 
ed him to that last asylum of the 
wretched, and he was by his orders, 
disinterred and deprived, during 
five years, of the rizhts of sepulture. 
At length, his son, disagreeing in his 
turn with the sovereign pontiff, 
thought proper, in defiance of his 
Holiness’s power, to have the body 
of his father intomhed in the vault 
of the Emperours at Spires. 

This city fell into the disgrace of 
being put under the ban of the em- 
pire in 1598. This sentence was 
executed by the Electors of Cologne 
and Treves, with the Bishop of 
Liege. All the Protestant magis- 
trates were displaced, and con- 


demned to pay the expenses at- 


tending it, which not being able to 
perforin, all the inhabitants pro- 
fessing that religion were driven 
from the city in 1605. 

As the readers of Journals are as 
miscellaneous in character, taste, 
and mental acquirements, as the 
subjects of which those works are 
composed, this article may fall un- 
der the eye of one who may not have 
given much attention to the histo- 
rick branch of literature—to such a 
person, a few more particulars rela- 
tive to the mighty patron of the city 
of which we have treated, will there- 
fore not be unacceptable. 

It has been already observed that 
this celebrated hero was ignorant of 
the art of writing, yet he loved and 


cultivated the arts and sciences, and 


made the most strenuous efturts to 


spread them through his wide do- 
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minions. Besides a school at Paris, 
he established one in every Cathe- 
dral Church: at Rome also he 
founded a seminary, all which under 
his auspices and liberal care could 
not fail to prove the nurseries of 
learning. 

His comprehensive mind and 
wakeful eye embraced all that could 
tend to enlighten, polish, and benefit 
his people; and even the church 
musick came within his influence ; 
for it was this Prince who intro- 
duced into France and Germany the 
Gregorian chant; for the teaching 
of which he founded a school at 
Metz. 

He gave German names to the 
months and the winds; devised 
ecclesiastical, as well as civil laws ; 
among some of the latter is one 
which decrees that all the weights 
and measures throughout the Em. 
pire should be alike. ‘The present 
mode of reckoning by livres, sols, 
and deniers, was invented by him, 
with difference, that the weight of 
his livre was real, while at this 

riod it is merely nominal. 

The sumptuary laws which regu- 
lated the price of stuffs, and distin- 

uished the rank and situation of 
individuals, by obliging them to 
wear a particular dress, also origi- 
nated in him, and he wisely and 
leniently decreed, that every soldier 
found drunk on duty should, for the 
future, drink nothing but water. 

In the middle of the market-place 
at Aix-la-Chapelie, which is verv 


Spacious, and surrounded by hand. 
some buildings, is a fountain built of 
blue stone, which from six pipes, 
throws water into a noble basin of 
marble, thirty feet in circumference. 
This fountain is surmounted by a 
fine statue of Charlemagne, of brass 
gilt, which represents him with a 
sceptre in one hand, and a globe in 
the other. The figure of this Em- 
perour, it is said, surpassed in 
height and strength that of any per- 
-on of his day, and when clad in his 
winter dress, as described by iyin- 
hard (his supposed son-in-law) must 
have exhibited a singular kind of 
Savage grandeur. 

It consisted of a doublet made of 
otter skins, over a tunick of cloth 
embroidered with silk; on his shuul- 
ders he wore a blue cluak of an 
inferiour cloth, and for stockings, 
bands of different colours crossed 
over each other. ‘There is little 
doubt but his cloak and tunick were 
made from wool of his daughters’ 
spinning, to which employment he 
kept them most strictly. A statue 
of Charlemagne guards also one oi 
the two springs which are in the 
lower part of the city of Aix ; and 
over the other there is a statue ot 
the Virgin Mary: these are for 
drinking; near which are several 
piazzas to walk in, between taking 
the different glasses. We now 
take leave of this gay place, which 
offers every accommodation for the 
invalid, and every amusement for 
those who are well. 
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REMARKABLE CONFESSION OF A CONDEMNED MALEFACTOR, 


As detailed ina letter froma Clergyman in * * * te 


ts friend at * * *. 


(I 


From the New Monthly Magazine, for February, 18iv. 


yor are indeed right, my dearest 
friend, in your assertion, that 
the most seeps yet, alas! too 
often, the most afflicting duties of a 
christian minister, are those of pre- 
paring the unhappy wretch, whom 


the avenging arm of justice has 
doomed to expiate his crimes by 
death, for his passage into another 
world. Should all our exeruons 
prove fruitless—should the malelac- 
tor turn a deat ear to our urgent re- 
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monstrances, and rush upon his fate 
with cold and hardened insensibility, 
what shuddering sensations of hor- 
rour does the scene awaken in our 
bosoms. Even when he listens to 
our exhortations with penitent grief, 
and appears to feel contrite devo- 
tion, what anxious compassion—yet 
what tormenting uncertainty must 
we feel, whether these emotions are 
caused by sincere conviction of his 

iit, and repentance for his crimes, 
or by the dread of death alone. 
But, on the other hand, how sweet is 
that delightful consciousness of hav- 
ing been the means of saving a fellow 
creature from everlasting perdition 
—whata divine foretaste do we then 
enjoy of that moment, when, at our 
own anxious entrance trembling into 
eternity, the now blessed soul, 
springing to our embrace, shall con- 
duct us to the throne of nim who is 
and was and is to be. 

You will perhaps, ask, for what 
reason I now enforce these refiec- 
tions P Oh! my best friend, never 
before did they present themselves 
in such gloomy colours to my imagi- 
nation as at this moment—at this 
awful moment—when [| have but 


just quitted the scaffold, sprinkled 


with the blood of a youth, whose un- 
happy fate has awakened my ten- 
derest and most heartfelt sympathy : 
—one, who deserved to have lived 
among the number of those few, yet 
noble souls, whose virtues, though 
unknown to the world, elevate them 
beyond its feelings and passions ; 
with whose singular destiny I am 
acquainted, even to his most secret 
faults, and whom | have seen sub- 
mit to his doom with a heroism 
which deprived me of all the frm- 
ness I bad, with so much difficulty, 
summoned for his support, should he 
have failed in that terrible hour. 
Yes, my friend, even that unfor- 
tunate being whom you will find 
described in the publick prints as a 
monster of trebled iniquity ; as one 
guilty of incest, an incendiary and a 


murderer—who had actually com- 
mitted these three horrible crimes, 
for either of which justice had con- 
signed him to a merited death, be- 
fore he reached his 23d year; even 
he, whom the many openly abhorred 
—whom perhaps some, though but 
few, more humane and enlightened 
minds may have secretly pitied; 
even he possessed a noble heart, 
tender feelings, and sentiments of 
which you or I might boast—an 
assertion this, which may offend 
you, but which my melancholy re- 
ation will fully justify. 


About eight days have now elaps- 
ed, since I received from the magis- 
trates of the neighbouring town, in 
consequence of the sudden indispo- 
sition of the clergyman there, the 
commission to prepare for death 
a condemned malefactor, whose 
crimes | knew by report, and which 
had been represented as of the most 
heinous character. I will not deny 
that [entered upon this duty most 
unwillingly. —* Only two-and-twen- 
ty years of age, and already sucha 
hardened threefold sinner! What 
contrition can be hoped for from 
a mind so early, yet so deeply sunk 
in vice—how depraved must his 
soul have been from childhood—and 
what true repentance can be wrought 
in such a man within the short space 
of eight days?’ Such were my 
thoughts as i entered the prison. 


But his first appearance softened 
my sterner ont and inclined my 
heart in his favour, ‘Through the 
disguise of neglected, black and 
matted lucks—through a complexion 
rendered sallow by grief and con- 
finement—through dirt and squalid 
wretchedness, I could discern the 
lineaments of a mild, yet manly 
countenance. Resignation and sor- 
row spoke from his tearful eyes, and 
the expression of his look was open, 
confiding, and friendly. With oue 
glance iny previous aversion was 
vanquished, and my address was 


~ 
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more earnest than usual, even on of men. But, that my comforter i) 
such occasions. these last trying hours, that he who 

“© T doubt not, (said I) but that has, at his first entrance into my 
you guess the purport of my visit, dungeon, so compassionately an. 
and as confidently do [ trust it will nounced himself as my friend, may 
not be unpleasing, after so tedious learn to know me better :—this do] 
a confinement, and so long an asso- more anxiously desire than to be 
ciation with jailors and their prison- justified in the opinion of all the 
ers, once more to feel yourself in world besides: and the kindness, 





the presence of one, whose heart 
compassionates and feels for you, 
and whose only wish it is to be the 
humble instrument of sweetening to 

ou the last dregs of life, and soften- 
ing the terrours of approaching 
death : and to whom in confidence 

ou may unreservedly relieve your- 
self of the weight of guilt that must 
weigh heavy on your conscience.” 

“I would pledge you my right 
hand, as asign of my grateful wel- 
come, (answered he) were I not 
prevented by these chains, The 
society of my persecutors and of my 
jailors has, indeed, too long been 
endured by me. Willingly do I 
leave a world in which I never more 
can experience happiness, and to 
which I owe that debt of life, I am 
now about to offer, as the just 
punishment of my misdeeds, and to 
serve as a warning to others. You 
think me, no doubt, (added he, with 
a mournful smile, which pierced m 
very heart, as it waned beneath the 
overmastering expression of mental 
agony,) you think me, worthy Sir, 
no doubt, one of the vilest of crimi- 
nals?” 

I shrugged up my shoulders. “I 
would fain think otherwise of you ; 
but can I ?” 

‘ No, no, I confess it myself. My 
soul is burthened with many crimes, 
and yet the Omniscient is my wit- 
ness, that the first cause of them 
was a passion, in its origin not onl 
blameless, but even exalted. The 
world may believe me what it will ; 
I can endure its detestation with 


the commiseration towards me, visi- 
ble on your countenance, assures me 
of your willing attention to my sad 
recital.” 

You may easily imagine, my dear 
friend, how much my astonishment 
and interest were augmented hy 
such an address ; and that even 
a feeling of curiosity influenced my 
entreaties to him to confide his 
story to me: which heimm diitely 
commenced in nearly the following 
words :— 

“ My father was a respectable 
tradesman in this town, and I, his 
only son, was educated with all pos- 
sible care, under his immediate in- 
spection, to succeed him in his 
business. From my eariiest years, 
my disposition was silent and re- 
served, and the perusal of instruc- 
tive and entertaining books, the 
dearest, and almost sole employ- 
ment of my leisure hours. I avoid- 


y ed, from choice, the noisy pleasures 


of the world; and my parents cher- 
ished me, on account of this exclu- 
sive attachment for my home, with 
redoubled affection. in my seven- 
teenth year [lost my mother. My 
father continued single for a consi- 
derable time longer, in content and 
happiness: he was actually ap- 
proaching his sixtieth birthday, 
when he had the weakness to fa!l in 
love (if, indeed, the passion could 
be so termed) with the youthful 


y daughter of one of our Hg Nei 
in her ' 


whose only riches consiste 
extraordinary beauty and unsullied 
reputation. He formally demanded 


patience, for the unbiassed voice of her hand of her parents: and the 


an own conscience accuses me only latter, who looked upon him as a 
of being one of the most unfortunate thriving, wealthy tradesman, com- 
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elled their child, partly by threats, 

and partly by persuasion, to pledge 
her faith to him, rather with her lips 
shan with her heart. The wedding 
dav was already fixed, when my 
fyther fell dangerously ill : he, how- 
ever, soon partially recovered, and 
aithourh his physician, and some 
sti'| remaining weakness counselled 
delav; he paid but little attention to 
either, saammoned up ati his strength, 
ant celebrated his marriage as well 
and as gaily as his situation permit- 
ted. Buton that very day, whilst 
ceatod amid his friends, enjoying 
the deliehts of the festive board, he 
hecame so faint and ill, 
that he was obliged to be carried 
from table to his bed, from which he 
never again arose. He lingered in 
this state a whole year. And itis 
certain, incontestibly certain, that 
this il!-starred marriage never was 
consummated. 


‘Meanwhile the maiden whom he 


had espoused, assumed the name of 


his wife, and in reward for the re- 
simnation and cheerfulness with 
which she supported the toils, and 
fulfilled the duties of an affectionate 
an careful nurse, he bequeathed to 
her by will his whole property ; and 
left me, his only son—against whom 
he had never had cause to utter a 
single complaint—with the excep- 
tion of my scanty legal portion, pen- 
nyless! tlow much reason soever I 
might now appear to have, to hate, 
or at least, to shun a person who 
had deprived me, almost in an un- 
lawful manner, of a considerable 
lortune—the contrary feeling pre- 
valed over my resentment, She 
was, as I have already observed, 
young, beautiful, of an irreproach. 
able character; mild and obliging 
towards every body, and from the 
irst moment of our acquaintance, 
peculiarly engaging in her behaviour 
to me. Little then aware of the 
reason, I yet sought her company 
atevery leisure hour—delighted in 





her conversation—often asked her 
opinion on the concerns of the house, 
and soon observed, with secret plea- 
sure, that she was on her part anxi- 
ous to obtain mine, even on trifles, 
and followed my advice with the 
most scrupulous attention. Thus 
passed on some months, and I 
thought not on the danger of our 
crowing attachment: but when she 
daily became dearer to me, when no 
place without her any longer had 
charms for me, and sleeping or wak- 
ing, her idea was constantly pre- 
sent to ny thoughts; then, too late, 
I observed the flame that glowed 
within my breast. Terrified at the 
precipice on which I stood, and re- 
solved as much as possillie to avoid 
one who never could be mine, I[ 
should immediately have quitted 
my father’s house, had I not been 
withheld by the dread of the com- 
ments my fellow citizens would 
make upon my conduct—by whom 
it might have been deenied the eect 
of anger against my parent for so 
unkindly disinheriting me—hy the 
present situation of affairs in our 
business, to the prosperity of which 
mv presence was absolutely indis- 
nensible—-and lastly, by the evident- | 
ly approaching dissolution of my 
still beloved father. ; 

However, I maintained, during 
soine time, my resolution of shun- 
ning her society : but no sooner was 
she aware of this, than, on the first 
opportunity, following me toa se- 
questered part of the house, she im- 
plored me, with tears in her eyes, to 
tell her the reason of such an altera- 
tion inmy conduct, for which she 
had never intentionally given ime 
any cause. I stammered out some- 
thing in the form of an excuse ; but 
all that [ conld say, was by her 
gently, yet clearly refuted: and at 
last as my agitation encreased, and 
some words escaped me, which but 
too well explained my real feeliugs, 
she could no longer restrain the im- 


~ 
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ulse of her affection, but throwing my name to the High Ecclesiastic,| 
erself into my arms, avowed her Court, for a dispensation, but, either 
attachment tome. ‘This event put from ignorance or carelessness, fo, 
an end to all constraint on my part, I would not willingly impute worse 
and no longer endeavouring to dis- motives to my countryman, he 
guise my love, I still forced myself touched so lightly on the important 
to try toimpress on her mind the point of the unconsummated, yer 
impossibility of her ever being mine, legally concluded, marriage, that 3 
and the absolute necessity of an double motive and a dark artful de. 
eternal separation from her; and sign, were with too great seeming 
after an heart-rending effort, burst justice afterwards imputed to us on 
from her in an agony of despair. that account. 
But she clung to my arm, asserted ‘Imagine to yourself our trans. 
that she was but the legal, nominal, ports of joy, when, at the end of 
wife of my father; set before me three weeks, we received the most 
. the-certainty of the speedy removal ample permission to marry ; and 
of that obstacle, and insinuated the from a state of tormenting anxiety, 
delightful hope, that a mere name were atonce elevated to the calm 
would not be the insuperable bar- confidence of bliss in our approach. 
rier to the accomplishment of our ing union. Can you doubt. the 
mutual wishes. purity of our attachment, when | 
‘Her urgent entreaties, and the affirm to you, by the Omnipresent 
confidence with which she adverted Deity, that notwithstanding this 
to the latter alluring argument, final- permission, notwithstanding she 
ly overpowered my weak opposition. was my very shadow, and watched 
But by that holy name, before whose every look of mine tu obey it; 
judgment seat I am about so soon to though [loved her with indescriba- 
appear, I swear to you, reverend ble ardour, and thought of nothing. 
Sir, that nothing passed between us, sought for nothing, but how I migh 
with which my conscience at that best promote her happiness, and 
awful hour can reproach me. A certainly might, with a word, have 
tender embrace, and reciprocal as- induced a woman who loved me far 
surances of attachment and constan- better than herself, to dare every 
cy, were all that I wished for and thing for my sake, | repeat, tha 
attempted to obtain, or she permit- more than four weeks went by wit!- 
ted. out any thing more having passed 
At length my father expired ; and between us, than we might, withou! 
some weeks afterwards, she renewed hesitation, or the fear of blame, have 
her entreaties and persuasions for confessed to the severest inquisitor 
me to procure legal advice for our of our conduct. 
uidance, I dared not undeceivemy- * We now no longer kept our love 
self; but in proportion as my ar- or our intentions a secret from te 
dent love for her augmented, my world; but made open preparation: 
once confident hope of ever posses- for our approaching wedding, an¢ 
sing her haddeclined. At length, by the singularity of the event, ex: 
trembling for her sake, and desper- cited the curiosity and attention © 
ately desirous of putting an end to our neighbours, already envious © 
the distracting uncertainty in which our felicit . The magistracy ! 
I existed, I hastened to the nearest terfered ; commanded us to pos 
advocate, and unreservedly confided pone our marriage, and made a Fr 
to him every circumstance of our si- port of the whole affair to the Ecc!e- 
tuation. He inspired me with hopes; siastical Court. God alone knows 
instantly despatched a petition in the reasons which induced them “ 
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resolve Upon a new proceeding, 
which annulled their former deci- 
sion: but sure Iam, that the dis- 
traction of the unfortunate traveller, 
who fee!s himself reeling down the 
edge of an unfathomable precipice, 
cannot be compared to mine, when 
I was summoned to appear before 
them, and heard the overwhelming 
sentence which prohibited our union. 
And then her tears, her grief, her 
misery—to describe our feelings, 
would be far beyond my powers; lL 
cannot, will not do 1t—it would only 
give unnecessary we to your 
friendly heart, and shake that reso- 
lution, which will, ere long, be so 
necessary for my own support. 

Here the unhappy man paused 
for some minutes ;—tears no longer 
to be restrained, burst from his 
eyes; and mine, I acknowledge, 
flowed freely : he perceived them, 
gratefully pressed my offered hand, 
and continued his sad tale. 

‘ The decree of the church order- 
ed us toremove to separate habita- 
tions, but neither forbade my seeing 
hor conversing with my step-mo- 
ther,as she was now denominated, 
as olten as I pleased. All hope had 
not yet vanished, of once more 
changing our destiny by a new re- 
presentation ; and as my persua- 
sions and arguinents alone withheld 
the wretched girl from adopting the 
most desperate measures ; and my 
own misery found its only relief in 
her society, now become indispen- 
sable to my happiness, I was by her 
side from morning tll night, yet 
still guiltless as ever. 

‘Alas! a neighbour, who was 
often with us, and who manifested 
real compassion for our sufferings, 
had the imprudence one day to say 
before us, that were he in my place, 
he would not scruple to pursue ano- 
ther course :.that the object of the 
Court was merely to extort money 
from us, and that, in his opinion, a 
living proof of our love, would pro- 
Cure a permission for our marriage, 
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sooner than all the advocates in 
Germany. 

‘ Of what use would it now be to 
me, worthy Sir, to boast of a for- 
bearance which can no longer gain 
me any advantage, or avert my 
fate ; but my own heart tells me, 
that even this alluring sophistry 
would have failed to work its effect, 
had it not made a deeper impression 
on her mind thanon mine. Her 
persuasions, arguments, and entrea- 
ties, once more conquered my reso- 
lution ; and, fondly cherishing the 
pleasing anticipation of future hap- 
piness, which her ardent imagination 
suggested, ina fatal moment, we fol- 
lowed his rash counsel. 

‘ Whilst inwardly convinced of 
the innocence and rectitude of our 
intentions, we indulged ourselves in 
a dream too blissful to be durable, 
she felt that she was svon likely to 
become a mother. With a tender 
embrace, hereyes raised in grati- 
tule towards heaven, she communi- 
cated this intelligence to me; at- 
tempted not to conceal her situation 
from her friends; on the contrary, 
proclaimed every where, that | was 
the father—that she never would 
acknowledge any one for her hus- 
band but me, and that already, in 
the sight of God, she considered me 
as such, trusting that the event would 
facilitate the dearest wish of her 
heart—our so long protracted union. 
In short; by the intentional publici- 
ty we gave to the affair, it quickly 
came to the knowledge of the ma- 
gistracy, who once more resolved to 
interfere, and summoned us to ap- 
pear before them. Neither of us 
hesitated to confess the whole ; and 
the natural, though by us unforeseen 
consequence of our avowal, was a 
fresh investigation, immediate se- 
paration, and imprisonment, which 
however, was, tor her witigated to 
confinement to her own house. Even 
yet I believe, and my friend, the 
advocate before mentioned, contirm- 
ed me in my opinion, that the whole 





a 
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16 
might at last have been happily 
brought to a conclusion. had not an 
unexpected event confounded _ all 
who were favourable to our cause, 
and plunged usin disgrace and mis- 
ery. 

* To be brief: she, to whom con- 
finement and separation from me, 
were insupportable, attempted to 
escape—was detected, brought hack, 
and notwithstanding her condition 
treated with inhuman severity. At 
this news, my former patient endur- 
ance was changed into despair and 
madness. Flight and her deliver- 
ance, were, from that moment, the 
sole and anxious objects of my 
thoughts ; and, in the state of mind 
in which I then was, I considered 
but how to accomplish the first, 
without having imagined the means 
by which I could effect the second. 

‘ I contrived to make my escape 
unobserved, that very night: and 
I was already beyond the walls of 
my prison, ere I reflected how I 
could succeed in rescuing her. and 
carrying her off with me. Whither 
we should flee, or how we should 
live, seemed at that moment, tri- 
fles, which necessity would easily 
and quickly teach us. How to get 
her was my only difficulty. Were 
I once taken nothing could be more 
certain, than that I should be closer 
confined than before, and deprived 
of every future chance of escape. 
What was to be done for our pre- 
servation must be quickly done, as 
I could notassure myself that my 
absence would remain undiscovered 
another hour. Whilst a thousand 
plans, nosooner formed, than re- 
jected, rushed across my mind, the 
idea presented itself, of setting fire 
to the house, or rather wooden ho- 
vel, in which she was confined ; and, 
amidst the alarm and confusion this 
would occasion, to force my way 
to her, bear her through the flames, 
support ber in our flight, whilst my 
strength sufficed, ani to trust to 
circumstances fur the rest. ‘This 
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project was no sooner conceiyey 
than executed : a neighbouring lam 
afforded me fire, and the dry woodey 
work of the house soon burst into 
flame. I was, unrecognized, among 
the first to give the alarm, rushed 
safely through the flames, and bore 
her, half dead with terror and gy,. 
prize, beyond the city gates. But, 
alas, how seldom does our strength 
second oar will! The exertions | 









































had already made—the weight of low 
my beloved burthen—the length of y aD 
the way, and my own bodily weak. Hi a, ¢ 
ness from long confinement, over. arm 
came me about a mile from the gates close 
of the town, and I sank senseless u retak 
on the ground : exhausted by fatigue davs 
and loss of bleod from a wound | deat 
had received in my neck during to 1 
the fire My unhappy partner at- ble. 
tempted to support me ; but in vain; ow 
her weakness required assistance nam 


for herself —RBesides, we were al- 
ready missed, our pursuers arrived, 
secured us, and once more dragged 
us back to our prisons. 

‘Il was now, as | had _ foreseen, 
and dreaded, more closely confined 
than before, and my death unavoid- 
able; but even this reflection 


strengthened my desperate resolu- amé 
tion, once more, to dare all hazards Inc 
—to succeed or perish. My jailor pro 
belonged to that class of rough har- for 
dened wretches, in whose breasts con 
every feeling of humanity seems to- rec 
tally extinct. One day I surprised whi 
him asleep. Despair gave me Co’ 
strength ; I found means to get rid cor 
of my chains, stole the key out ol ral 
his pocket, and was already half out wa 
of the door, when he awoke, and wh 
sprang furiously after me. 1 was ins 
the younger, and, in the scufile sta 
which ensued, proved likewise the of 
stronger. I grappelled with hin, of 
and seizing him by the throat, fas- ret 
tened him with so firm a grasp to the 

wall as to render it impossible fot Z 


him to cry out for assistance. [ then 
demanded of him to swear not to 
betray my escape, but instead of re- 
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iying, the wretch, unperceived by 
ne, drew a knife from his pocket, 
with which he attempted to stab me 
‘1 the back. I however, wrested it 
fom him; and as I clearly per- 
ceived, that if he lived, all chance 
of saving my own life was lost, I 
buried it twice in his throat, left 
him dying on the ground, and fled. 
Again I reached herI adored in 
safetv ; for she was, I well knew, 
on account of her dangerous state, 
allowed to be at liberty on bail 
—and once more we resolved to 
fy together. But the retributive 
arm of the avenger of bluod was 
close behind me—we were pursued, 
retaken, and now, within a few 
days, an ignominious and inevitable 
death awaits me. Oh how welcome 
to me is its approach !—lIs it possi- 
ble, think you, [ can regret to leave 
a world, which has branded my 
name with infamy, and heaped upon 
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my soul an accumulated mass of the 
deepest and most irremediable mis- 
ery.’ 

Here the unfortunate man con- 
cluded his history, and heroically 
has he kept his promise of patiently, 
yet firmly, submitting to his fate. 
Oh! [ could tell you much of his 
courage in the last awful hour—of 
his heart-rending interview with his 
miserable wife—of his repentance, 
piety, and holy confidence of par- 
don, but you must forgive me if I 
break off this long letter abruptly. 
This poor youth has become so dear 
to me, that I cannot think of him 
without tears; and if yours have 
not already fallen over his melan- 
choly history, the blame must lie 
upon the unskilfullness of my des- 
cription, which may have weakened 
the interest and compassion his un- 
happy fate would otherwise have 
excited. 











CORNUCOPIA, 
er 
From the Monthly Magazine, for Feb. 1313. 


IDIOCY. 
UR laws give inany singular pre- 
rogatives to the king, and, 
among others, that of pocketing the 
income of an idiot’s estate, after 
providing the little that is necessary 
ior his maintenance. What is the 
consequence? hat jurors are di- 
rected to miscal the man a lunatick, 
who ig really an idiot; and thus the 
Court of Chancery is tricked into 
confining persons who might safely 
range atlarge. A great reform ts 
wanted in the technical phrases 
which define the various degrees of 
insanity ; and jurors should always 
State whether they deem cvercion 
of the person, or mere sequestration 
of the estate to be a suflicient 
remedy. 
BROWN’S NORTHERN COURTS. 
This work contains annotated 
versions of two curious pieces of 


history :—1. Count Rantzaa’s sume- 


What libellous Narrative of the 


Transactions at the Court of Den- 
mark, which led to the execution of 
Count Struensee, and to the divorce 
and exile of the Queen Matilda. 
2. A secret history of the court of 
Sweden, from the birth of Gustavus 
the Uhird. until the deposition of 
Gustavus the Fourth in 1809. This 
chronicle, though anonymous, Is by 
a common report ascribed to the 
Swedish poet Edlercrantz, who is 
supposed to have wr tten under the 
auspices of Prince Charles. the bro- 
ther of Gustavus the Third. 
SUICIDE. 

In Burdon’s “® Materials for 
Thinking,” a book full of good 
sense, the following passage occurs 
abuut suicide :-—— To be unable to 
bear trouble and distress is a proof 
of a gloomy and impatient disposi- 
tion, and is therefere inconsistent 
with the dictates of wisdom and 
philosophy: but surely society, uf 
they had the power, can never have 
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aright to punish any man because 
he chooses to fly from misfortune. 
And itis mean and pitiful to shew 
indignity to a dead body, particular- 
ly since it is found to be useless as 
an example. To confiscate the 
goods of the deceased is unjust, be- 
cause the punishment falls on the 
innocent.” 

LINES WRITTEN UNDER AN EN- 


GRAVING OF BONAPARTE. 
Par quel destin faut-ill, par quelle 
etrange loi, 
Qu’a tous ceux qui sont nés pour por- 
ter la couronne, 
Ce soit l’usurpateur qui donfte 
Lrenemges dee vertus que doit avoir un 
roi ! 


GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 

In the defence of this estimable 
man on his malignant prosecution, 
he made the following affecting and 
eluquent, though useless, appeal to 
a packed or special jury :— 

** We live in the midst of perturbations 
and suspicions most singular and unex- 
ampled. Former days, in other coun- 
tries, and in these respects, were far bet- 
ter than our own: nay, even the reign of 
our second Charles was more liberal than 
this. John Milton, an angel of elo- 
quence, a prophet of liberty, and a saint 
in life, after a bold apology for the fa- 
ther’s murderers, and the bitterest in- 
vectives against kings and kingly govern- 
ment, was generously permitted, by the 
unresentful son, to close the evening of 
his days in the calm sunshine of peace 
and glory. These rude oppressions of 
laborious and pacifick students are as 
sure a proof of merit, as a luminous body 
is certainly inferred from the shadow of 
an interposing object: most assuredly, 
my life, at least, proclaims me an enemy 
to all violence in human things, but the 
tranquil violence of reason, directed to 
the docile understanding and uncorrupt- 
edheart. Ifan administration charge a 
subject of my habits and occupations as a 
* seditious and ill disposed person,’ ye 
have a presumption, bordering on cer- 
tainty, that the fault resides in this admi- 
nistration,—not in me: I need not punish- 
ment, but they correction. Consider 


vhether your hours of solitude, and 
aarkness, and decaying nature, will be 
cheered, and brightened, and supported, 
by congratulating yourselves on your 
equity, vour tenderness, your charitable 
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judgment, in consigning such an one x 
me to the inexorable cruelties of lay 
and the gloomy horrours of a Prison, 
For myself, I tell you freely, no senteng, 
of this court, or any other terrestris) 
tribunal,—no malice of an illiberal ao. 
cuser. with all his opportunities ang 
propensities of injustice and oppression, 
—no persecutions, no fines, no imprison. 
ments, shall tear from my breast the 
glorious consolations of this day,—the 
glory of ng and exposing a system, 
as I esteem it, of irreligion, venality and 
murder; at the hazard of all persona] 
convenience, with resolution unshaken, 
and integrity unseduced. I could go out 
I trust, from this court, with complacen- 
cy and exultation, even to the scaffold, 
in the cause of humanity and the Cos. 
pel, of civil freedom, and its associate, 
civil happiness, in opposition to all the 
malignity of their mercenary and de. 
praved adversaries: so that the worst 
which can befal me will come upon a sou! 
prepared to endure and triumph. Every 
opportunity of worldly elevation and 
ecclesiastical emolument have I prompt. 
ly and largely sacrificed on the altar of 
liberty and conscience ; and I stand alone, 
like a hermit in the wilderness, reaping 
a scanty harvest from the hard and bar- 
ren soil of learning—unpreterred, unpa- 
tronized, unpensioned, unregarded, 
amidst my contemporaries, whom I see 
risen, and rising round me daily, to the 
wiih ctlien ore in church and state, 
with original pretensions to distinction, 
far less flattering than my own.” 
TOBACCO. 

The Marrow of Compliment 
(London 1654,) contains the follow- 
ing song in praise of ‘Tobacco -— 
Much meat doth gluttony procure, 

To feed men fat as swine; 
But he’s a frugal man indeed 

That with a leaf can dine. 
He needs no napkin for his hands, 

His fingers’ ends to wipe, 
That hath his kitchen in a box, 

His roast-meat in a pipe. 

CURIOUS PROCLAMATION. 

The following is the form of the 
Proclamation made at this day by 
the city crier at the ancient court of 
hustings, held every Tuesday by the 
lord m@yor and sheriffs at Guildhall, 
London. It is now a mere form, 
for it does not lead to any transac- 
tion of business above once in a cen- 


tury. The court meet, the proclama- 
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tion is made, the members bow to 
each other, and adjourn. 

All manner of persons that have been 
five times called by virtue of any exigent, 
directed to the sheriffs of London, and 
have not surrendered their bodies to the 
same sheriffs, this court doth adjudge the 
men to be outlawed, and the women to be 


waived. 

Ail manner of persons that have any 
thing more to do at this hustings of Com- 
mon Vleas, (Pleas of Land), may depart 
hence for this time, and give their attend- 
ance here again at the next hustings of 
Common Pleas (Pleas of Land).—God 
save the king ! 

«Oe 
MULIERIANA$ OR ANECDOTES CON- 
CERNING THE FAIR SEX. 
( Selected from French Authors. ) 

A young man one day asked his 
mistress, whether he might not in- 
troluce himself into her house? 
“You may well hope it, (said she,) 
for my heart is well disposed.” 
“ How adorable you are (exclaimed 
the young man); but in what man- 
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ner, and which way must I come in?” 
“ By the church,’ answered his 
charmer. 

Philip the second, king of Mace- 
donia, coming from a banquet, a 
woman came to demand justice: 
he listened to the 9 and pe 

ave judgment against her. “ Z ap- 

peal,” said the aaa “ find to 
whom do you appeal ?” said the 
king. To Philip fasting,” repli- 
ed she. Struck with these words, 
the king examined the business 
again, and gave judgment in her 
favour. 

Another woman, soliciting him 
about a very pressing affair, he put 
her off from day to day. At length, 
tired out with his delays, ‘* Cease 
being a king, (said she, ina digni- 
fied manner,) if -you will not render 
justice to your subjects.” Far from 
being displeased with her boldness, 
Philip immediately decided on her 
complaint. 


— 





ORIGINAL CUMMUNICATION. 


I 


THEATRICAL. 

E are glad to see that the Bal- 
timore Theatre promises to 

the lover of the drama, this season, 
a variety and excellence, to which 
we have not been accustomed. 
The season has commenced under 
the most favourable auspices. Be- 
sides our old favourites Wood, 
Warren, Jefferson, and Blisset, it 
offers a number of new attractions. 
The Theatre opened on Monday 
the 4th inst. with the Stranger, one 
of the best productions of the cele- 
brated dramatist Kotzebue, who has 
just fallen a victim to assassination. 
The denouement is the fort of this 
writer; but it is very doubtful if 
the moral of this piece be such, as to 
produce any good effect. Mr. Wood, 
and that charming actress Mrs. 
Darley, gave unusual interest to the 
principal characters. The farce, 
‘* The Sleeping Draught,” was what 


farce ought to be, a succession of 
ludicrous incidents. The perfor- 
mance of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Herbert was truly comick. 

On Friday, we had an opportu- 
nity of forming some idea of the 
talents of Mr. Wallack, in “ The 
Forest of Bondy.”? ‘There was per- 
haps, rather too much of the tragick 
pomp in his voice and strut, for a 
simple lieutenant of the guards ; the 
workings of the soul seemed to 
wring, and twist his countenance, in 
the most awful manner. This was 
not natural ; it might pass in Mac- 
beth with suitable dresses, accom- 
paniments and flourishes, but it was 
not exactly in place in the “ Dog of 
Montargis.” 

The * West Indian’ was enacted 
on Saturday, andin a manner wor- 
thy of the company, We have sel- 
dom seen Mr. Wood exert himse!t 
more to please than this season; it 
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has been generally a cause of com- 
plaint that we saw him too seldom. 
He need be under no apprehensions 
of rendering himself too cheap. Mr. 


Theatrical. 


Wednesday, May 12. The eu. 
tertainment of this evening was 
new comedy * The Green Man,” 
an odd kind ofa man enough. It 


Wallack proved himself the general turned out that this name was given 
actor by the manner of touching off him on account of his apparel, in 


the part of Major O’Flagherty. 
Mrs. Crampton, as Louisa, was re- 
ceived in a favourable manner. 
Her voice is not good, and possesses 
a little of the brogue; but there is 
something agreeable in the expres- 
sion of her countenance. 

On Monday, “ The Famille d’4An- 
glade,” was performed to a very 
respectable house. ‘The interest of 
this piece is certainly great. Mr. 
Wallack evinced considerable pow- 
ers in the part of Valmour; being 
in tragick costume, his declamation 
appeared tobe more suited to the 
occasion. Heis upon the whole an 
important acquisition to the compa- 
ny, and seems to rise in publick 
estimation: his defect is in not 
studying nature, the best model 
after all. ‘The musick and decora- 
tions of this piece are very fine. 
The moral is of an excellent ten- 
dency—there is nothing to shuck 
the ear or the eye, excepting the 
last scene, when Valmour enters 
with one half of his head blown off 
—The time was “ when the brains 
were out the man would die;” but 
now he must walk about a little 
first, and make his dying speech. 
I am so much of the Frenchman, 
that these representations of blood 
and thunder, rather disgust and 
shock me, than afford any rational 
pleasure: I should prefer hearing 
the description than seeing the 
imitation. The fact is that some 
things ought only to be described. 

We are promised a number of 
new and interesting dramas this 
season. ‘The younger Wallack, 
and the celebrated Mrs. Bartley, 
we are told, are to be here before 
long. ‘The new tragedy of Brurus 
will be expected with unusual in- 
terest. It is the first American 
drama that fairly stood the ordeal. 


which he displayed the singular 
taste of heing dressed in a full suit 
of that colour, a favourite colour 
with shepherds and shepherdessvs, 
and not ill adapted to the season, 
The Greenlander, by the by, is the 
only character of any interest in the 
play, and it was supported by Jef- 
ferson with that fidelity to nature, 
which reminds one of what is said of 
Shakspeare’s witches, magicians 
and goblins, that if there be such, 
they must speak and act precisely 
as he exhibits them. The piece 
upon the whole is rather insiped, 
and towards the last dragged heavi- 
ly. Nothing can be more unnatural 
than the last scene, when the proud 
lord Rowcroft is brought to his 
marrow bones, except indeed the 
acting of Mr. Hughes; this gentle- 
man has a goud deal of the externals 
of the performer, but, wo’s me, he 
doth mouth it, and saweth the air, 
as though like Briareus, he had an 
hundred arms. Warren, Francis, 
Burke and Blisset did justice to 
their characters; the other parts 
seem to be picked up by chance. 
The Green Man is every thing, 
there is no interest whatever in the 
plot. ‘‘ lhe Green Man,” we sus- 
pect will be like the season of green 
peas, of a very short duration. 
Mrs. Varley performed with her 
usual yivacity, but it seemed to 
some people that there was by half 
too much kissing in the parts of 
some of the performers; perhaps 


this was not their fault—they had to | 


act as the “ law directs” —perhaps 
it was intended to pews fram 
the mouthing of some others! With 
respect to Mr. Wallack, we wish 
him well, and therefore cannot re- 
frain from giving him a hint about 
——no matter. 3 
THEsPIs. 
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